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second living room 


i HAS SOMETIMES OCCURRED to me 

that with American families, the 
family car is really an extension of 
the home. The car becomes a “sec- 
ond living room’; the whole family 
uses it when they go off on an all-day 
picnic, Junior uses it in the evening 
to entertain his best girl, the children 
use it (sometimes) as a playroom 
when it is standing in the yard. 


The same meticulous kind of house- 
keeping that you see in the home is 
usually applied to the car, the same 
appreciation of utility combined with 
beauty, the same pride of appearance. 
In some families the car is more 
nearly a measure of their own evalua- 
tion of themselves than is the home 
they live in. 

And yet people do things in their 
cars that they would not do in their 
homes. No matter what the provoca- 
tion, Dad would be very unlikely to 
shout epithets at his next door neigh- 
bor. But he will do it on the road, 
if traffic is slow and heavy, and. the 
neighboring car has seemed to be for 
him a particular nuisance. 


The nice thing about this second 
living room is that it has wheels and 
will take us places. It is that quality 
of mobility, however, that makes for 
danger, with all the other second liv- 
ing rooms in motion, too. Not to 
mention the hotels (busses) and the 
stores and warehouses (trucks) also 
in motion on the same highway. 


Home safety thus takes on a new 
meaning when applied to this exten- 
sion of the home. Home safety takes 
on a new meaning when we think of 
vacation days. But although the spe- 
cific situations are different and the 
specific rules, there is one general 
principle that applies: Be careful— 
the life you save may be your own. 


Vhesres Pasraber 
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@A VOICE 


from the grandstand 


Dear Mr. Gearhart: 

I have read the manuscript for the 
Independence Day article. It is good 
and may work in many communities, 
but it wouldn’t do for our town. 


You know the set up here and I’m 
sure you can visualize the difficulty 
of bringing all the various groups to- 
gether for such a project. 


However, let me suggest an idea 
that worked out very well for us last 
year as a neighborhood project. 


You remember how Ellen used to 
make us sit down, every so often, 
to watch some play she and Bill had 
cooked up. Well, she decided to ap- 
ply that talent to the neighborhood 
children for the production of a 
Fourth-of-July pageant. The young- 
sters were told that if the produc- 
tion began to show promise, that it 
would be turned into a big affair with 
parents invited, refreshments served, 
and everything. 

I certainly was not prepared for 
what would happen when 19 children 
pitched in to contribute their two 
cents worth—and it was literally 
their two cents. 

Allowances and spending money 
for weeks were dumped into the com- 
munity fund for costumes and prop- 
erties. The three young “electricians” 
cut lawns for one week to finance a 
“spot” and before they realized it, 
there was nothing left for firecrackers 
or fireworks. But they didn’t appear 
to be aware of that fact. 


I had been a little skeptical about 
the possibilities for success of such 
an effort to divert attention from 
fireworks to dramatics, but it cer- 
tainly worked, although it also suc- 
ceeded in enmeshing me in the flurry 
of preparations. 

There were invitations which the 
children insisted upon—and programs 
to prepare with the names of the 
cast prominently displayed, to say 
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nothing of the actual writing of the 
script, its rehearsal and production. 
Of course, the children took over this 
work themselves, but the responsi- 
bilities of ‘consultants and advisers” 
(meaning us, of course) were not in- 
considerable. 


The house suddenly became, and 
remained for two weeks, a hybrid of 
school room, paint shop, rummage 
sale, and warehouse. 


The first major crisis developed 
when the property girl approached 
me for a lace curtain to be used in 
connection with the wedding of Poca- 
hontas to Captain John Smith. I 
called a hurried conference of script 
writers—argued, pleaded, and offered 
to supply proof from historical texts. 
But I lost, and marry him she did in 
our pageant. 


Well, to cut this long story to the 
shortness it must be, families of the 
children, and even childless neighbors, 
pitched in and the big day arrived 
with a stage set up in the back yard 
complete with backdrop, scenery, and 
decorations. There was a public ad- 
dress system for announcements and 
recorded music and plenty of camp 
chairs and benches to provide seats 
for the audience. 


Now, technically and legally, it is 
not possible to buy fireworks in our 
town, but they can be secured on the 
outskirts and in one or two neighbor- 
ing communities. It was five minutes 
before curtain time, when one of the 
assistants on the “spot” put his hand 
in his pocket and pulled it out full 
of firecrackers. 


“Gee,” he said, “I forgot all about 
these.” 


Mr. White happened to see them 
at the same time I did. He pounced 
on the boy. “Say, those are just what 
we need. I was wondering what we 
were going to use for sound effects 


(Continued on page 15) 








(The individual 


accidents de- 


scribed below are fictional—but the 
figures are true—a true and bitter 
commentary on a whole nation.) 


HE MAN IN OKLAHOMA CITY 

climbed slowly up the steps of his 
front porch. It had been a hard day 
at the restaurant and he was dead 
tired. He unlocked the front door, 
pushed it open and stepped into the 
front room of his home. The clock 
struck midnight. 


As the first seconds of the new day 
ticked away, he paused with his hand 
on the electric light switch, staring 
into the gloom across the room. It 


looked as if the bedroom door 
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was 


open. Out of consideration for his 
wife, he decided not to turn on the 
light and possibly waken her. 

He started across the room, but a 
footstool about six or seven feet from 
the door caught his foot. He stumbled 
clumsily across the room and fell 
against the sharp corner of the end 
table near the davenport. He was 
dead when his wife found him in the 
morning. 

The young father in Cleveland 
groped his way out of deep sleep. 


"Sate new 














® shocks 
the 
nation! 


He lay there for a few moments, only 
partly conscious, listening. He dozed 
off, wakened again, listened and went 
back to sleep. He was wakened about 
half an hour later by his wife, who 
was down on her knees beside the 
bed, shaking him, sobbing, “John, get 
the doctor, quick! It’s the baby. I 
found him under the blanket. I’m 
afraid he’s—he’s dead.” 

The middle-aged woman in Omaha, 
who had been lying awake for two 
hours because of arthritic pains in 
her hips and knees, finally decided to 
do something about them. Slowly, 
painfully, she shifted her position in 
bed, moved toward the edge and 
swung her feet down to the floor. 
Then she sat up, leaned forward and 
pushed against the edge of the bed 
with her hands to lift her body to a 
standing position. 

She took the first painful step. Her 
foot came down on the block heel of 
one of her shoes lying on the floor 
beside the bed. It threw her off bal- 
ance. She twisted around, started to 
fall, felt a snap and a sharp pain in 
her hip and collapsed to the floor 
unconscious. Neighbors found her 
late the next afternoon and she died 
in the hospital before the end of the 
week. 

In a small New England town, a 
housewife began and ended her work- 
ing day by starting down the base- 
ment stairs with a basket of laundry. 
Her small daughter’s skate was on 
the second step—housewife and 
clothes basket went down the stairs 
like a boulder down a hillside. Her 
daughter found her and went crying 
to the neighbors. She had died of a 
broken neck. 
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A St. Louis high school girl was 
getting breakfast on the oil-stove in 
the family kitchen. She noticed by 
the indicator that the reservoir tank 
was empty. She got the can of kero- 
sene and without turning off the 
burners, started refilling the tank. 
Something happened. There was a 
loud puff and a bright blossom of 
flame. The girl went screaming 
through the apartment, her oil spat- 
tered clothing blazing like a torch. 


Tragedy stalked across the nation 
that day, pausing in this home in 
Pennsylvania, in that one in Califor- 
nia, in another in Georgia, until just 
before midnight, up in Duluth, a 
filing clerk breathed her last because 
she had unknowingly taken medicine 
from the wrong bottle in the family 
medicine cabinet. 


It had been a tragic day for the 
nation, for 46 people had died of falls 
in their homes, 17 had died of burns, 
5 had died of poison, 4 had been 
asphyxiated, 3 or 4 had been acci- 
dentally killed by firearms, 3 had 
been suffocated, and 12 others had 
died as a result of other types of 
home accidents. But the dead did 
not constitute the complete toll. 
There were 1350 disabled by acci- 
dental injuries in the home that day. 


The tragedy was not reported in 
the newspapers, because it was only 
an average day in the home-life of 
America. Besides, there was bigger 
news on the front pages of American 
newspapers that day, for the freighter 
Grand Camp had blown up at the pier 
in Texas City, Texas, and the dead 
and injured were not yet counted. 


The Texas City disaster was so 
spectacular, so appalling, that it was 
a week before authorities were able 
to give a probable estimate of 575 
dead and 3,000 injured ... and dur- 
ing that week, the ordinary business 
of living in American homes accumu- 
lated a total of 650 dead and 9,600 
injured by preventable accidents. 








The author preparing a jar of food for an experiment to 
determine the degree to which heat penetrates the con- 
tents of the jar while undergoing processing. 


WHO SAYS .. 
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“Cook for 20 min. at 10lbs.’’? 


By Katherine Taube 


Household Equipment Specialist 


Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


HEN YOUR CANNING INSTRUCTIONS 
read, “Process in the pressure 
canner for 20 min. at 10 lbs.” does 
it ever occur to you to wonder who 
determined the proper time and pres- 
sure, or how it was done? 
Obviously, the reason for cooking 
foods before storing for future use is 
to prevent them from spoiling, but 
someone has to perform tests to de- 
termine the length of time required 
to kill the microscopic organisms re- 
sponsible for food spoilage and see 
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that this information ultimately 
reaches the housewife. 

Years ago, bitter experiences 
taught housewives to be careful and 
indicated that ways must be found 
of testing various processing times 
for ability to kill the dangerous food 
spoilage bacteria. 

We would not consider today the 
methods of emperors and potentates 
who employed “tasters” to sample 
their foods as a precaution against 
poison plots of assassins. Such meth- 
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ods would be neither trustworthy nor 
necessary. 

Our modern knowledge of bacteri- 
ology and its applications to home 
practices makes it unnecessary to 
employ human guinea pigs for test- 
ing cooking or canning procedures. 

One of the most important centers 
for conducting such tests on a stand- 
ardized and scientific basis, is the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, located at Belts- 
ville, Maryland. 

If you should walk through the 
laboratories of this Bureau and over- 
hear someone inquiring, “How’s the 
pressure?” or “‘How’s the tempera- 
ture ?’’—it is probable that the owner 
of the voice would be a technician in 
charge of a series of tests involving 
canning procedures. 

At our laboratories, with the aid 
of modern electrical and mechanical 
measuring devices, it is possible to 
learn exactly what goes on inside of 
a jar of food, even if the jar is inside 
of a sealed pressure canning kettle. 


One small device, called a thermo- 
couple, which consists of tiny wires 
of two different metals soldered to- 
gether at their ends, can be placed 
inside of a jar of food and connected 
to an electrical circuit. It works like 
a thermometer, in that it makes it 
possible to record the exact tempera- 
ture inside of the jar at all times. 


Such methods of recording tem- 
peratures can be used, whether the 
jars are placed in a boiling water 
bath or in a pressure cooker. 

Technically speaking, the canning 
of food has one big objective, the 
destruction or inactivation of or- 
ganisms within the container which 
might cause spoilage during storage. 


In some cases, the achievement of 
this purpose may mean complete 
sterilization of the contents—in others 
it may mean that although not all of 
the trouble causing bacteria have 
been killed, those which remain can- 
not reproduce and cause spoilage un- 
der the conditions imposed during 
storage. 


In the case of canned foods, it is, 








Pressure canner containing jars of food, showing method 
of connecting thermocouples with instrument for record- 
ing temperatures inside the jars during processing. 
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Illustration showing use of a polar planimeter—a mechan- 


ical device for measuring area—which provides an easy 
means of counting squares inside the graph line to de- 


termine processing values. 


of course, necessary that the con- 
tainers be sealed to prevent addi- 
tional organisms from getting into 
the containers during storage. 

Since heat is used to sterilize the 
contents of the container, this means 
that the food will be cooked. If the 
process is continued longer than is 
necessary, the food will be over- 
cooked, with accompanying poor 
flavor, inferior texture, and loss of 
food values. 


The purpose of tests which have 
been made recently in the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics, is to determine the least 
amount of time necessary to protect 
the food from spoilage, so the pos- 
sibility of overcooking will be mini- 
mized. 

The spoilage of canned foods may 
be caused by numerous organisms, 
but Clostridium botulinum is the chief 
one that is significant as a heat- 
resistant, food-poisoning type. This 
organism, if it survives and multiplies 
in canned foods, produces the toxin 
which causes botulism—a toxin which 





is one of the most certainly fatal 
poisons known to man. 

For this reason, the processing of 
foods is aimed toward the destruction 
of Clostridium botulinum and _ its 
spores. Since this organism is equally, 
or more, resistant to heat than other 
common spoilage organisms, espe- 
cially in foods having a low acid 
content, processes which insure its 
destruction may be expected to pre- 
vent spoilage resulting from other 
organisms. 

Although conditions may vary with 
different foods, it can be said that, 
in general, the heating time required 
to kill harmful organisms is shorter, 
the higher the temperature is raised 
above the open kettle boiling point 
of water, as is possible in a pressure 
canner. 

In low-acid foods, for example, the 
time required to destroy spores of 
Clostridium botulinum in a boiling 
water bath may be as long as 6 
hours. At 240 degrees Fahrenheit (10 
pounds saturated steam pressure) 
only 10 minutes would be required, 
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and at 250 degrees Fahrenheit (15 


pounds pressure) only 3 minutes. 


To the homemaker, this means 
that in processing vegetables (except 
tomatoes) and meats, the pressure 
canner method is required for safe 
processing in a reasonable length of 
time. Remember that those times 
and temperatures given above refer 
to the actual temperatures of the 
material, and do not take into con- 
sideration the time it might take 
to bring a container to the desired 
temperature. 


The method of testing for a given 
process consists of preparing several 
jars of the particular food being 
used and “loading”’ them with a care- 
fully measured quantity of organisms 
which require just as much or more 
heat for destruction than the types 
responsible for food poisoning. Usu- 
ally, a harmless organism is_ se- 
lected—one which is not dangerous 
to humans. 


Thermocouples are inserted in the 
filled jars. All jars are sealed and 
placed in the pressure canner. The 
wires from the thermocouples ex- 
tend through the jar caps and 
through the cover of the pressure 
canner, and are connected to auto- 
matic recorders, which keep a perma- 
nent record of the changing tempera- 
ture in the jars and canner during 
the entire process, which is carried 
out in much the same way as it 
would be in your own kitchen. 


After processing and cooling, the 
“loaded” and some control jars are 
stored in an incubator where the 
temperature is just right for the 
maximum development of the organ- 
isms placed in the jars. After a 
suitable length of time, the jars are 
opened and put through bacterio- 
logical tests to find out if any 
organisms survived the processing. 


This procedure is carried out at 
several different processing times at 
10 pounds pressure. 


For each jar in which temperature 
is measured, a separate “picture” is 
drawn which sums up the killing 
effects of temperatures during the 
entire canning process. This “picture” 
is made on squared paper. By count- 
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ing the squares in the figure formed 
by the temperature line (or measur- 
ing the area with a polar planimeter) 
a numerical value which is a measure 
of the sterilizing efficiency of the 
process, can be assigned to that jar. 
When this is done for a number of 
jars processed for at least three 
different periods of time, and the 
bacteriological findings are also con- 
sidered, a process time can be de- 
termined. 


Actually the procedure is somewhat 
more complicated than it may ap- 
pear to be from this description, but 
it is a method based on scientific 
methods, and not upon guesswork or 
chance. 


When canning process times de- 
veloped in this way are used, safe 
canned products, free from spoilage 
and from the presence of active, 
harmful organisms, are assured if 
normal health and safety precautions 
are followed by the housewife. 


(Continued on page 15) 
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Processed foods placed in an incubator 
room where they can be kept under ob- 


servation for indications of spoilage. 



































NE OF THE MOST STARTLING ideas 
advanced at home safety sessions 

of the 17th Annual Safety Conven- 
tion of the Greater New York Safety 
Council, was the statement that al- 
though standardization of household 
equipment may have made it possible 
to reduce costs by mass production 
methods, it may be a contributing 
factor to the large number of home 
accidents which occur to housewives. 
Mrs. Elaine Knowles Weaver, Pro- 
fessor of Home Economics, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, as- 
serted that studies conducted at the 





working heights of ironing boards. , 


The standard board is 31 inches from 
the floor, yet none of the women 
tested found it to be a comfortable 
height. Although the heights found 
to be comfortable varied considerably 
among the women, none were com- 
fortable working at heights less than 
34 inches above the floor. 

In connection with sinks and work- 
ing counters, it was found that the 
best height was one which permitted 
the elbows to swing back and forth 
freely in arcs as close to the body as 
possible. 


home safety sessions 


aft greater 


new york convention 


college indicated that more accidents 
occur to women who are either too 
short or too tall to work comfortably 
at sinks, tables, or counters of stand- 
ard heights. 

Mrs. Weaver reported, “. . . at 
the end of long ironing periods at 
uncomfortable heights, the women 
dropped the iron and burned them- 
selves more often, the quality of work 
was poorer, they were irritable and 
wanted to hurry to get finished. This 
was not true during days when they 
worked at comfortable heights.” 

Mrs. Weaver said that studies had 
been made of more than 600 women 
at college clinics to investigate pos- 
sible variations in comfortable work- 
ing heights. These studies revealed a 
variation of 15 inches in the height 
of the women studied and a variation 
of 125 pounds in weight. However, 
the height of the elbow from the 
floor was taken as the standard of 
measurement, since it was found that 
among women of identical height this 
measurement might vary as much as 
four inches. 

One example given was the results 
obtained from tests of comfortable 
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It was found, Mrs. Weaver said, 
that women tired easily and became 
irritable if the working surface was 
at a height which made it necessary 
either to stoop over, stand on tip toe, 
or lift the arms out sideways from 
the body in order to permit the el- 
bows to clear the working surface. 
It was also mentioned that work 
counters should be just deep enough 
to permit the housewife to reach 
articles at the far edge without lean- 
ing over. 

Other factors possibly contributing 
to the home accident toll were sug- 
gested in the arrangement of cabinets 
and the height and depth of shelves. 

The home safety sessions of the 
Greater New York Safety Convention 
were confined to the second day of 
the convention, one session being held 
in the morning and the other in the 
afternoon. 

Mrs. Weaver appeared on the pro- 
gram of the afternoon session, shar- 
ing the platform with Dr. Henry B. 
Orton, of Newark, who discussed his 
experiences with cases of infant suf- 
focation; Miss Elizabeth Sweeney, 

(Continued on page 15) 
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to chisel safely 


By E. M. Gearhart, Jr. 


Home Safety Consultant 
National Safety Council 


CHISEL IS A METAL TOOL with a cut- 

ting edge at the end of the blade. 
It is used in cutting, shaping or 
dressing wood, stone, metal and other 
materials. It is sometimes held in 
the hand and used with a paring ac- 
tion, and sometimes it is struck with 
a special hammer or mallet. 

The chisel likely to be most fre- 
quently used in the home is the com- 
mon wood chisel, made of tool steel 
and fitted with a handle of wood or 
plastic material. 

It is intended for use in cutting 
grooves, mortises, or recesses in wood 
or material of similar working prop- 
erties, such as some plastics. It can 
also be used for shaping the edges of 
boards to rounded or irregular shapes. 

If the work is done by hand, the 
handle of the chisel should be grasped 
in one hand with the other resting on 
the blade, well back from the cutting 
edge, to serve as a guide. 

When working on flat surfaces or 
on the outer edges of lumber, the 
chisel should be used with the bevel 
side of the cutting edge up. The bevel 
should be down when the chisel is 
being used to work on concave sur- 
faces or is used in cutting recesses 
into wood or other material. 


When to work the chisel by hand 
and when to use a hammer is difficult 
to describe without illustrations. Since 
the uses of the chisel are so varied, 
it is suggested that the reader con- 
sult an experienced user of the tool 
and observe how he handles the chisel. 

When using a hammer (or, more 
specifically, a mallet) to drive a 
chisel, the head should be formed 
from wood, leather, lead, or one of 
the newer plastic materials. Do not 
attempt to drive a chisel with a steel 
hammer, as it is likely to split or 
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otherwise damage the handle of the 
chisel. 

Wood chisels may be sharpened on 
an emery stone and should be kept 
sharp at all times. Sharp tools are 
more efficient, can be easily con- 


trolled, and cause fewer accidents 
than dull tools. 
However, a properly sharpened 


chisel is “razor-sharp” and is a very 
dangerous instrument. Never attempt 
to carry a chisel in a pocket—if the 
cutting edge is in the pocket it will 
cut through the material, and if it 
protrudes out of the pocket it will 
very likely cut you. A chisel should 
be carried with the fingers grasping 
the blade near, but not over, the cut- 
ting edge. Be sure to hold the cutting 
edge away from the body. 

When using a chisel, keep the 
hands away from in front of the 
cutting edge. Be sure that any mem- 
bers of the family who may be as- 
sisting are out of the way and have 
their hands “in the clear.” 

In cutting any sort of a recess in 
a piece of wood, it is advisable to 
outline the area to be cut away with 
the blade of a knife. The chisel is 
then rested in the knife line and 
struck lightly with the mallet. This 
is done several times, until a deep cut 
is completed around the area. 

To do this the chisel should be held 
firmly in a vertical position with the 
bevel facing the inside of the area to 
be removed. The cut should be just 


(Continued on page 14) 
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NEWARK HOME SAFETY 
FORUM ATTACKS FATIGUE 


Fatigue as a Factor in Home Acci- 
dents was the theme of the Second 
Annual Home Safety Forum of the 
Woman’s Division of the Newark 
Safety Council, according to a report 
which reached us too late for inclu- 
sion in the previous issue of the 
HOME SAFETY REVIEW. 


The Home Safety Forum has been 
established on a_ state-wide basis 
under the sponsorship of the Newark 
Safety Council and was attended by 
a large group of women representing 
20 New Jersey women’s organiza- 
tions. 


Discussants included on the pro- 
gram were drawn from the ranks of 
housewives, architects, home econo- 
mists, extension specialists in home 
management, industry, education, 
magazine staffs, and psychiatry. 


COMMENTS ON OMAHA 
HOME SAFETY BULLETIN 


The home safety bulletin of the 
Omaha _ Safety Council, entitled 
THOUGHTS OF HOME, makes use 
of a catchy device to report home ac- 
cidents which occur in Omaha and 
other parts of the country in an 
effort to call attention to the possible 
hazards which may exist in the home 
of the reader. 


The device consists of two columns 
of equal length which appear just 
under the quarterly report of home 
accident fatalities in Omaha. One 
column is headed “It Happened in 
Omaha” and the other is entitled “It 
Could Happen in Omaha.” 
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WHAT'S GOING ON? 


Each column is identical in form 
except that one carries brief reports 
of home accidents which occurred in 
Omaha and the other carries reports 
of accidents occurring in other cities. 

The feature article in the May issue 
of the publication consists of a report 
that fires in dwellings are increasing 
in number in Omaha and makes a 
suggestion that readers’ homes should 
be thoroughly checked for fire haz- 
ards. It is printed over the signature 
of the chief of the Fire Department. 


EXTENSIVE OBSERVANCE OF 
CHILD HEALTH WEEK REPORTED 


Reports are still being received of 
the widespread cooperation on the 
part of American communities in the 
observance of Child Health Week, 
April 27 through May 3, which this 
year featured as its theme the pre- 
vention of accidents to children in 
the home. 

Examples of newspaper publicity 
calling attention to the observance 
have been received from several cities 
scattered from coast to coast and 
from the great lakes to the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

In New York State, Governor 
Dewey supplemented the President’s 
May Day Proclamation with one 
calling upon the residents of his state 
to “join with the various agencies of 
government, the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau, the State Department of 
Health, and the National Safety 
Council in order to concentrate at- 
tention upon the need for providing 
for the safety of the children of the 
State of New York.” 

All district health officers through- 
out the state were urged to coop- 
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erate and give guidance and leader- 
ship to community programs organ- 
ized for observance of the day and 
the Office of Public Health Education 
prepared publicity materials for re- 
lease to newspapers and radio sta- 
tions throughout the state. 

Although the New York State pro- 
gram was probably the most far- 
reaching single program, hundreds 
of other communities participated, 
with the result that home safety was 
brought to the attention of more 
people throughout the country than 
at any previous time. 


HOME AND FARM SAFETY 
COMMITTEE HOLDS MEETING 


The annual meeting of the State 
Home and Farm Safety Advisory 
Committee of the State Department 
of Health was held on Thursday, May 
1 at the Hotel Syracuse, in Syracuse, 
New York. 

Sessions opened 10 a.m. and con- 
tinued through a luncheon session 
until 3 o’clock in the afternoon, with 
child safety having a prominent place 
in the discussions. 

The committee represents the old- 
est public health group in the United 
States with a continuous record of 
activity in the field of accident pre- 
vention in the home. 


UTILITIES GROUP DISCUSSES 
HOME ACCIDENT PROBLEMS 


Home Safety was the subject of a 
program presented recently before the 
Utilitarians, a 22-year-old organiza- 
tion of employees of the Common- 
wealth Edison Company of Chicago. 
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It is a group which meets weekly to 
discuss timely topics of general in- 
terest. 


Figures and charts supplied by the 
National Safety Council were used to 
illustrate the seriousness of the prob- 
lem presented by home accidents. It 
was pointed out at the meeting that 
the home is the site of more accidents 
than any other location. 


Possible reasons for this large 
number of home accidents were dis- 
cussed and factors suggested were: 
lack of. interest, ignorance of their 
causes, and indifference to hazards to 
which family has become accustomed. 


The suggestion was made that each 
may appoint himself “Home Safety 
Engineer” for the purpose of analyz- 
ing and correcting whatever hazards 
might exist in his own home. 


It was also suggested that if any 
of the group, or their friends, were 
considering construction of a home, 
that safety factors be taken into con- 
sideration at the time that plans were 
being drawn, so that safety could be 
built into the house. 


HOUSEKEEPING CLOSET 
EXHIBITED TO 100,000 


The Housekeeping Closet designed 
in the Home Division of the National 
Safety Council and publicized in 611 
newspapers and 32 magazines, was 
again put on exhibition during the 
latter part of May. 


It was reviewed and examined by 
an audience of more than 100,000 
people attending the Home Show 
sponsored by the Chicago Metropoli- 
tan Home Builders’ Association. 
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HEREVER THERE IS A FARM, there 

is a home, so it seems appropri- 
ate at this time to call attention to 
the observance of Farm Safety Week 
July 20-26, as a period set aside by 
presidential proclamation to call at- 
tention to the accident hazards exist- 
ing on the farm and in the farm 
home. 

Farm homes differ very little from 
city homes, and like city homes they 
seem to produce more accidents than 
other locations about the farm. There 
is the added hazard of youngsters 
playing in the barn and outbuildings 
and the hazard of having dangerous 
machinery accessible to children. 

Essentially, the safety problems are 
the same as they are for city homes. 
They involve the elimination of struc- 
tural or physical hazards in the home 
and throughout the farm property; 
the correction of unsafe work and 
recreational practices, and the de- 
velopment of safe habits in connec- 
tion with all of the activities of farm 
life. 

Safety on the farm touches the city 
family directly, in connection with 
the American practice of sending the 
children of city-dwelling families to 
the farm during the summer vacation. 
In such families, where a farmer 
relative or friend makes this demo- 
cratic and educational practice pos- 
sible, some effort should be made to 
give the lucky youngsters a briefing 
on safe and proper behavior on the 
farm. 

The summer months also bring to 
both farm and city dwellers the urge 
to plan family picnics. Be sure to 
consider the safety factors in plan- 
ning the picnics your family will take 
this summer. 

Picnic food is sometimes the source 
of unpleasant and occasionally fatal 
food poisoning. If you have no 
equipment for refrigeration of your 
picnic food, beware of the types of 
food which you include on the menu. 

Do not attempt to carry cream 
puffs, custards, or cream pies for long 
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distances or hold them for more “re ® | 


an hour at any time, without re- 
frigeration. 

As a matter of fact, few foods are 
completely safe from contamination 
by dangerous organisms at summer 
temperatures. 

There are two alternate methods 
of being reasonably safe in eating 
picnic food: 1. Keep the food in the 
family refrigerator until you leave 
for the picnic, then keep it wrapped 
in several thicknesses of paper (a 
good heat insulator) until you arrive 
at the picnic spot, at which time you 
eat first and play afterward; and 2. 
Plan to cook all food on the spot, in 
which case the meal can be planned 
for any time during the outing. 

In general, natural cheeses, canned 
food carried in the original sealed 
container, chilled drinks carried in 
thermos jugs or flasks, and acid foods 
such as pickles and relishes—all of 
which are standard picnic fare—will 
be reasonably safe to include in your 
menu. 

And beware of poison ivy and 
poison sumac. If you do not know y . 
how to recognize it, it is time that 
you learned to do so. 

In connection with poison ivy and 
poison sumac, if you find it necessary 
to remove it from your property, be 
sure to use old gloves while doing so 
and discard the gloves immediately 
after use. 


HOW TO CHISEL SAFELY 
(Continued from page 11) 


deep enough to separate the wood 

fibers to a considerable depth without ‘ 
deforming or splitting the wood out- 
side of the lines. 

When the outline is completed, the 
chisel is placed on the wood so that 
the cutting edge extends across the 
grain, about a quarter of an inch 
from one end of the outline, and 
given one or two sharp raps with the 
mallet. The chisel is then moved 
about a quarter of an inch farther 
from the outline and tapped again 
with the mallet. This is continued 
until all of the wood inside the out- 
line is crossed by cuts about a quar- 
ter of an inch apart. 








This wood is then removed by using 
the chisel in the hand, bevel side 
down, with a paring action — after 
which the area is outlined with a 
slightly deeper cut and the whole 
procedure repeated again until the 
recess has been cut to the desired 
depth. 


WHO SAYS... 
“COOK FOR 20 MIN. AT 10 LBS."? 


(Continued from page 9) 


Such precautions are: 

1. Use only containers and clo- 
sures which are in perfect condition, 
for the food lost in spoilage repre- 
sents greater value than a jar or lid. 
Also, be sure you understand how to 
handle each container and how to 


seal it properly without danger of 
accident. 
2. Have all equipment in good 


working order, especially the pres- 
sure canner. See that the gauge is 
accurate and that all steam escape 
vents are open and in working order 
as indicated in instructions provided 
by the manufacturer.* 

A string or a narrow strip of strong 
cloth pulled back and forth through 
the pet cock and safety valve open- 
ings of your canner will keep them 
clean and avoid the nicks which 
might result if a sharp instrument 
were used. 

3. Follow directions carefully. Use 
the methods outlined for preparing 
and packing of specific foods and also 
for the processing procedures, if you 
are to keep in step with safety. 

To avoid burns, always be sure that 
the pressure is down to zero before 
attempting to remove the lid of the 
canner and always remove lids in 
such a way that the steam escapes 
on the opposite side of the pan from 
your face or hands. 

Use tongs for handling hot cans 
and jars of food. Be sure the tongs 
are strong and have a good gripping 
surface. 

Do NOT can in the oven! Serious 
personal injuries and considerable 


*Pressure gauges should be checked at 
least once each year. Inquire at your 
local public service company, your home 
demonstration agent, or write to the man- 
ufacturer for information on how and 
where to send gauges for checking. 
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damage to equipment and property 
have been caused by the explosion of 
jars during oven canning. Further- 
more, the destruction of harmful or- 
ganisms at the temperatures and 
times used in oven canning is de- 
cidedly questionable. The dangers 
involved far outweigh any possible 
convenience of oven canning. 


A VOICE FROM 
THE GRANDSTAND 


(Continued from page 3) 


in the battle scene,’ and I was really 
amazed to see the youngster hand 
them over. 

Well, that was it. Everybody had 
a good time and Independence Day 
was celebrated without the occur- 
rence of any fireworks or traffic acci- 
dents to anyone in our neighborhood. 
The community was not so lucky, but 
I doubt if it learned a lesson. 

Maybe our plan could be expanded 
for full community participation in 
some towns, but I am frankly skepti- 
cal about our town. 

Best wishes, 
Jane Smith 


HOME SAFETY SESSIONS 
AT GREATER N. Y. CONVENTION 


(Continued from page 10) 


household equipment editor of Mc- 
Call’s Magazine, who discussed the 
selection of household equipment and 
utensils; and William D. Perry, man- 
ager, Gilbert Hall of Science, who 
discussed safety in relation to hobbies. 

The morning session was devoted 
to a discussion of the general prob- 
lems connected with home accident 
prevention and featured Mary Mar- 
garet McBride, well known woman 
writer; Charles A. Wendorf, safety 
director, Sheffield Farm Products 
Company; Karl Pretshold, press rep- 
resentative for the New York City 
Health Department; and a panel 
of representatives of six organiza- 
tions actively interested in the pre- 
vention of accidents. 

Ushers on duty for the sessions 
were dressed in attractive types of 
clothing chosen as illustrative of safe 
clothing for wearing while doing 
housework. 
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